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Introduction to Sociology 


Sociologists 
study how 
society affects 
people and 
how people 
affect society. 
(Photo 
courtesy of 
Diego Torres 
Silvestre/flickr 
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Introduction to Sociology 


We all belong to many groups; you’re a member of your sociology class, 
and you're a member of your family; you may belong to a political party, 
sports team, or the crowd watching a sporting event; you’re a citizen of 


your country, and you're a part of a generation. You may have a somewhat 
different role in each group and feel differently in each. 


Groups vary in their sizes and formalities, as well as in the levels of 
attachment between group members, among other things. Within a large 
group, smaller groups may exist, and each group may behave differently. 


Ata rock concert, for example, some may enjoy singing along, others prefer 
to sit and observe, while still others may join in a mosh pit or try crowd 
surfing. Why do we feel and act differently in different types of social 
situations? Why might people of a single group exhibit different behaviors 
in the same situation? Why might people acting similarly not feel connected 
to others exhibiting the same behavior? These are some of the many 
questions sociologists ask as they study people and societies. 


Math Adventure 


Equation: 


Equation: 
2(2 + 7) factors 
2-¢% + 2:7 
2x + 14 © products 


What Is Sociology? 


Sociologists learn about society as a whole 
while studying one-to-one and group 
interactions. (Photo courtesy of Gareth 
Williams/flickr) 


What Are Society and Culture? 


Sociology is the study of groups and group interactions, societies and social 
interactions, from small and personal groups to very large groups. A group of people 
who live in a defined geographic area, who interact with one another, and who share 
a common culture is what sociologists call a society. Sociologists study all aspects 
and levels of society. Sociologists working from the micro-level study small groups 
and individual interactions, while those using macro-level analysis look at trends 
among and between large groups and societies. For example, a micro-level study 
might look at the accepted rules of conversation in various groups such as among 
teenagers or business professionals. In contrast, a macro-level analysis might 
research the ways that language use has changed over time or in social media 
outlets. 


The term culture refers to the group’s shared practices, values, and beliefs. Culture 
encompasses a group’s way of life, from routine, everyday interactions to the most 
important parts of group members' lives. It includes everything produced by a 


society, including all of the social rules. Sociologists often study culture using the 
sociological imagination, which pioneer sociologist C. Wright Mills described as an 
awareness of the relationship between a person’s behavior and experience and the 
wider culture that shaped the person’s choices and perceptions. It’s a way of seeing 
our own and other people’s behavior in relationship to history and social structure 
(1959). 


One illustration of this is a person’s decision to marry. In the United States, this 
choice is heavily influenced by individual feelings; however, the social acceptability 
of marriage relative to the person’s circumstances also plays a part. Remember, 
though, that culture is a product of the people in a society; sociologists take care not 
to treat the concept of “culture” as though it were alive in its own right. Reification 
is an error of treating an abstract concept as though it has a real, material existence 
(Sahn 2013). 


Studying Patterns: How Sociologists View Society 


All sociologists are interested in the experiences of individuals and how those 
experiences are shaped by interactions with social groups and society as a whole. To 
a sociologist, the personal decisions an individual makes do not exist in a vacuum. 
Cultural patterns and social forces put pressure on people to select one choice over 
another. Sociologists try to identify these general patterns by examining the behavior 
of large groups of people living in the same society and experiencing the same 
societal pressures. 


Changes in the U.S. family structure offer an example of patterns that sociologists 
are interested in studying. A “typical” family now is vastly different than in past 
decades when most U.S. families consisted of married parents living in a home with 
their unmarried children. The percent of unmarried couples, same-sex couples, 
single-parent and single-adult households is increasing, as well as is the number of 
expanded households, in which extended family members such as grandparents, 
cousins, or adult children live together in the family home (U.S. Census Bureau 
2013). 


While mothers still make up the majority of single parents, millions of fathers are 
also raising their children alone, and more than 1 million of these single fathers have 
never been married (Williams Institute 2010; cited in Ludden 2012). Increasingly, 
single men and women and cohabitating opposite-sex or same-sex couples are 
choosing to raise children outside of marriage through surrogates or adoption. 


Some sociologists study social facts, which are the laws, morals, values, religious 
beliefs, customs, fashions, rituals, and all of the cultural rules that govern social life, 
that may contribute to these changes in the family. Do people in the United States 
view marriage and family differently than before? Do employment and economic 
conditions play a role? How has culture influenced the choices that individuals make 
in living arrangements? Other sociologists are studying the consequences of these 
new patterns, such as the ways children are affected by them or changing needs for 
education, housing, and healthcare. 
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Modern U.S. families may be very different in 
structure from what was historically typical. 
(Photo courtesy of Tony Alter/Wikimedia 


Commons) 


Another example of the way society influences individual decisions can be seen in 
people’s opinions about and use of the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, 
or SNAP benefits. Some people believe those who receive SNAP benefits are lazy 
and unmotivated. Statistics from the United States Department of Agriculture show 
a complex picture. 


Percentage 
of 
Number residents Average 
Receiving receiving Weekly 
State Population SNAP SNAP Earnings 
Dis 601,723 135,796 22.6% $1,667.00 
Columbia 
Florida 18,801,310 3,664,055 19.5% $852.00 
Rhode Island 1,052,567 172,343 16.4% $919.00 
Ohio 11,536,504 1,627,589 14.1% $878.00 
Massachusetts 6,547,629 787,411 12.0% $1,197.00 
New Jersey 8,791,894 887,259 10.1% $1,116.00 
Wyoming 563,626 34,167 6.1% $866.00 
Nanona 14.5% $974.00 
Average: 


SNAP Use by State in 2005Sociologists examine social conditions in different states 
to explain differences in the number of people receiving SNAP benefits. (Sources: 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, U.S. Census Bureau, Food Research and Action 
Center, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


The percentage of the population receiving SNAP benefits is much higher in certain 
states than in others. Does this mean, if the stereotype above were applied, that 
people in some states are lazier and less motivated than those in other states? 
Sociologists study the economies in each state—comparing unemployment rates, 
food, energy costs, and other factors—to explain differences in social issues like 
this. 


To identify social trends, sociologists also study how people use SNAP benefits and 
how people react to their use. Research has found that for many people from all 
classes, there is a strong stigma attached to the use of SNAP benefits. This stigma 
can prevent people who qualify for this type of assistance from using SNAP 
benefits. According to Hanson and Gundersen (2002), how strongly this stigma is 
felt is linked to the general economic climate. This illustrates how sociologists 
observe a pattern in society. 


Sociologists identify and study patterns related to all kinds of contemporary social 
issues. The “don’t ask, don’t tell” policy, the emergence of the Tea Party as a 
political faction, how Twitter has influenced everyday communication—these are all 
examples of topics that sociologists might explore. 


Studying Part and Whole: How Sociologists View Social Structures 


A key basis of the sociological perspective is the concept that the individual and 
society are inseparable. It is impossible to study one without the other. German 
sociologist Norbert Elias called the process of simultaneously analyzing the 
behavior of individuals and the society that shapes that behavior figuration. 


An application that makes this concept understandable is the practice of religion. 
While people experience their religions in a distinctly individual manner, religion 
exists in a larger social context. For instance, an individual’s religious practice may 
be influenced by what government dictates, holidays, teachers, places of worship, 
rituals, and so on. These influences underscore the important relationship between 
individual practices of religion and social pressures that influence that religious 
experience (Elias 1978). 


Note: 
INDIVIDUAL-SOCIETY CONNECTIONS 


When sociologist Nathan Kierns spoke to his friend Ashley (a pseudonym) about 
the move she and her partner had made from an urban center to a small Midwestern 
town, he was curious about how the social pressures placed on a lesbian couple 
differed from one community to the other. Ashley said that in the city they had been 
accustomed to getting looks and hearing comments when she and her partner 
walked hand in hand. Otherwise, she felt that they were at least being tolerated. 
There had been little to no outright discrimination. 

Things changed when they moved to the small town for her partner’s job. For the 
first time, Ashley found herself experiencing direct discrimination because of her 
sexual orientation. Some of it was particularly hurtful. Landlords would not rent to 
them. Ashley, who is a highly trained professional, had a great deal of difficulty 
finding a new job. 

When Nathan asked Ashley if she and her partner became discouraged or bitter 
about this new situation, Ashley said that rather than letting it get to them, they 
decided to do something about it. Ashley approached groups at a local college and 
several churches in the area. Together they decided to form the town's first gay- 
straight alliance. 

The alliance has worked successfully to educate their community about same-sex 
couples. It also worked to raise awareness about the kinds of discrimination that 
Ashley and her partner experienced in the town and how those could be eliminated. 
The alliance has become a strong advocacy group, and it is working to attain equal 
rights for lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender, or LBGT individuals. 

Kierns observed that this is an excellent example of how negative social forces can 
result in a positive response from individuals to bring about social change (Kierns 
2011). 


Summary 
Sociology is the systematic study of society and social interaction. In order to carry 
out their studies, sociologists identify cultural patterns and social forces and 


determine how they affect individuals and groups. They also develop ways to apply 
their findings to the real world. 


Section Quiz 


Exercise: 


Problem: Which of the following best describes sociology as a subject? 


a. The study of individual behavior 

b. The study of cultures 

c. The study of society and social interaction 
d. The study of economics 


Solution: 


C 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


C. Wright Mills once said that sociologists need to develop a sociological 
to study how society affects individuals. 


a. culture 

b. imagination 
c. method 

d. tool 


Solution: 


B 
Exercise: 


Problem: 


A sociologist defines society as a group of people who reside in a defined area, 
share a culture, and who: 


a. interact 

b. work in the same industry 

c. speak different languages 

d. practice a recognized religion 


Solution: 


A 


Exercise: 


Problem: Seeing patterns means that a sociologist needs to be able to: 


a. compare the behavior of individuals from different societies 

b. compare one society to another 

c. identify similarities in how social groups respond to social pressure 
d. compare individuals to groups 


Solution: 


C 


Short Answer 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


What do you think C. Wright Mills meant when he said that to be a sociologist, 
one had to develop a sociological imagination? 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
Describe a situation in which a choice you made was influenced by societal 
pressures. 

Further Research 

Sociology is a broad discipline. Different kinds of sociologists employ various 


methods for exploring the relationship between individuals and society. Check out 
more about sociology at http://openstaxcollege.org/I/what-is-sociology. 
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Glossary 


culture 
a group's shared practices, values, and beliefs 


figuration 
the process of simultaneously analyzing the bahavior of an individual and the 
society that shapes that behavior 


reification 
an error of treating an abstract concept as though it has a real, material 
existence 


society 
a group of people who live in a defined geographical area who interact with one 
another and who share a common culture 


sociological imagination 
the ability to understand how your own past relates to that of other people, as 
well as to history in general and societal structures in particular 


sociology 
the systematic study of society and social interaction 


Why Study Sociology? 
Marc's attempt at recreating this particular module. 


The research of 
sociologists Kenneth and 
Mamie Clark helped the 
Supreme Court decide to 
end “separate but equal” 

racial segregation in 
schools in the United 
States. (Photo courtesy of 
public domain) 


When Elizabeth Eckford tried to enter Central High School in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, in September 1957, she was met by an angry crowd. But she 
knew she had the law on her side. Three years earlier in the landmark 
Brown vs. the Board of Education case, the U.S. Supreme Court had 
overturned twenty-one state laws that allowed blacks and whites to be 
taught in separate school systems as long as the school systems were 
“equal.” One of the major factors influencing that decision was research 
conducted by the husband-and-wife team of sociologists, Kenneth and 


Mamie Clark. Their research showed that segregation was harmful to young 
black schoolchildren, and the Court found that harm to be unconstitutional. 


Since it was first founded, many people interested in sociology have been 
driven by the scholarly desire to contribute knowledge to this field, while 
others have seen it as way not only to study society but also to improve it. 
Besides desegregation, sociology has played a crucial role in many 
important social reforms, such as equal opportunity for women in the 
workplace, improved treatment for individuals with mental handicaps or 
learning disabilities, increased accessibility and accommodation for people 
with physical handicaps, the right of native populations to preserve their 
land and culture, and prison system reforms. 


The prominent sociologist Peter L. Berger (1929— ), in his 1963 book 
Invitation to Sociology: A Humanistic Perspective, describes a sociologist 
as "someone concerned with understanding society in a disciplined way." 
He asserts that sociologists have a natural interest in the monumental 
moments of people’s lives, as well as a fascination with banal, everyday 
occurrences. Berger also describes the “aha” moment when a sociological 
theory becomes applicable and understood: 


"[T]here is a deceptive simplicity and obviousness about some sociological 
investigations. One reads them, nods at the familiar scene, remarks that one 
has heard all this before and don't people have better things to do than to 
waste their time on truisms—until one is suddenly brought up against an 
insight that radically questions everything one had previously assumed 
about this familiar scene. This is the point at which one begins to sense the 
excitement of sociology. (Berger 1963)" 


Sociology can be exciting because it teaches people ways to recognize how 
they fit into the world and how others perceive them. Looking at themselves 
and society from a sociological perspective helps people see where they 
connect to different groups based on the many different ways they classify 
themselves and how society classifies them in turn. It raises awareness of 
how those classifications—such as economic and status levels, education, 
ethnicity, or sexual orientation—affect perceptions. 


Sociology teaches people not to accept easy explanations. It teaches them a 
way to organize their thinking so that they can ask better questions and 
formulate better answers. It makes people more aware that there are many 
different kinds of people in the world who do not necessarily think the way 
they do. It increases their willingness and ability to try to see the world 
from other people's perspectives. This prepares them to live and work in an 
increasingly diverse and integrated world. 


Sociology in the Workplace 


Employers continue to seek people with what are called “transferable 
skills.” This means that they want to hire people whose knowledge and 
education can be applied in a variety of settings and whose skills will 
contribute to various tasks. Studying sociology can provide people with this 
wide knowledge and a skill set that can contribute to many workplaces, 
including 


e an understanding of social systems and large bureaucracies; 

e the ability to devise and carry out research projects to assess 
whether a program or policy is working; 

e the ability to collect, read, and analyze statistical 
information from polls or surveys; 

e the ability to recognize important differences in people’s 
social, cultural, and economic backgrounds; 

e skills in preparing reports and communicating complex 
ideas; and 

e the capacity for critical thinking about social issues and 
problems that confront modern society. (Department of 
Sociology, University of Alabama) 


Sociology prepares people for a wide variety of careers. Besides actually 
conducting social research or training others in the field, people who 
graduate from college with a degree in sociology are hired by government 


agencies and corporations in fields such as social services, counseling (e.g., 
family planning, career, substance abuse), community planning, health 
services, marketing, market research, and human resources. Even a small 
amount of training in sociology can be an asset in careers like sales, public 
relations, journalism, teaching, law, and criminal justice. 


Note: 

Please “Friend” Me: Students and Social Networking 

The phenomenon known as Facebook was designed specifically for 
students. Whereas earlier generations wrote notes in each other’s printed 
yearbooks at the end of the academic year, modern technology and the 
Internet ushered in dynamic new ways for people to interact socially. 
Instead of having to meet up on campus, students can call, text, and Skype 
from their dorm rooms. Instead of a study group gathering weekly in the 
library, online forums and chat rooms help learners connect. The 
availability and immediacy of computer technology has forever changed 
the ways in which students engage with each other. 

Now, after several social networks have vied for primacy, a few have 
established their place in the market and some have attracted niche 
audience. While Facebook launched the social networking trend geared 
toward teens and young adults, now people of all ages are actively 
“friending” each other. LinkedIn distinguished itself by focusing on 
professional connections and served as a virtual world for workplace 
networking. Newer offshoots like Foursquare help people connect based on 
the real-world places they frequent, while Twitter has cornered the market 
on brevity. 

The widespread ownership of smartphones adds to this social experience; 
the Pew Research Center (2012) found that the majority of people in the 
United States with mobile phones now have “smart” phones with Internet 
capability. Many people worldwide can now access Facebook, Twitter, and 
other social media from virtually anywhere, and there seems to be an 
increasing acceptance of smartphone use in many diverse and previously 
prohibited settings. The outcomes of smartphone use, as with other social 
media, are not yet clear. 


These newer modes of social interaction have also spawned harmful 
consequences, such as cyberbullying and what some call FAD, or 
Facebook Addiction Disorder. Researchers have also examined other 
potential negative impacts, such as whether Facebooking lowers a student’s 
GPA, or whether there might be long-term effects of replacing face-to-face 
interaction with social media. 

All of these social networks demonstrate emerging ways that people 
interact, whether positive or negative. They illustrate how sociological 
topics are alive and changing today. Social media will most certainly be a 
developing topic in the study of sociology for decades to come. 


Summary 


Studying sociology is beneficial both for the individual and for society. By 
studying sociology people learn how to think critically about social issues 
and problems that confront our society. The study of sociology enriches 
students’ lives and prepares them for careers in an increasingly diverse 
world. Society benefits because people with sociological training are better 
prepared to make informed decisions about social issues and take effective 
action to deal with them. 


Section Quiz 


Exercise: 


Problem: 


Kenneth and Mamie Clark used sociological research to show that 
segregation was: 


a. beneficial 

b. harmful 

c. illegal 

d. of no importance 


Solution: 


B 
Exercise: 


Problem: 
Studying sociology helps people analyze data because they learn: 


a. interview techniques 
b. to apply statistics 

c. to generate theories 
d. all of the above 


Solution: 


D 


Exercise: 


Problem: Berger describes sociologists as concerned with: 
a. monumental moments in people’s lives 
b. common everyday life events 
c. both a and b 
d. none of the above 


Solution: 


G 


Short Answer 


Exercise: 


Problem: 
How do you think taking a sociology course might affect your social 
interactions? 
Exercise: 
Problem: 


What sort of career are you interested in? How could studying 
sociology help you in this career? 


Further Research 


Social communication is rapidly evolving due to ever improving 
technologies. To learn more about how sociologists study the impact of 
these changes check out http://openstaxcollege.org/l/media 
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